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Memorabilia. 


WE were very much interested in an article 
in the Lancet for 1 Nov. on Occupational 
Therapy as practised at the Allendale 
Curative Workshop which has been function- 
ing since 1939 at Clifton, Bristol. It is in- 
stalled in a former hotel, with large ground- 
floor rooms and a good-sized garden. The 
cases treated come chiefly from fracture clinics 
at hospitals, chosen by surgeons because of 
complications needing special attention. The 
histories of four cases are given, One was a 
young woman with a tuberculous hip, who 
after an operation developed functional 
disease in the knee-joint. She was unhappy— 
not able to sit at an ordinary table and afraid 
of having to give up her work as a short-hand 
typist. She was taught to weave on a hand- 
loom in order to interest her without her leg 
being brought into question. By and by— 
haviny become keenly interested in the 
weaving—she was put on to a footloom and 
had to flex the knee to raise and lower the 
warp. Her interest made her capable of the 
effort of doing this; therewith her walking 
improved, and she might have returned 
earlier than she did to her office work but that 
she begged to stay on a few weeks to finish the 
piece of material she was weaving. Weaving 

ain was the means of cure for a man in the 
fifties suffering from after effects of acute 
polyneuritis, who had been paralysed for 
several months. Various devices were resorted 
to to enable him—he was nearly helpless—to 
make a beginning, but in the end he mastered 
the first task of rug-weaving and went on to 
other crafts. The dart-board for a few 
minutes every day was a help in this case. 
Then there was a man of sixty, in a sad state 
of despondency after a compound fracture of 
the radius in a conveyor-belt accident. He 
fitst did easy weaving on a handloom; then 
made a warp on the “‘ mill,’’ encouraged to do 
this by the knowledge that the warp was 


needed for another’s patient’s work. So he 
went on from one kind of work to another, 
each ingeniously adjusted to his capabilities, 
until he made a complete recovery. The 
fourth case, a man with broken fingers where 
even passive extension was impossible, was 
cured by means of his own hobby of joinery. 


ME: A. E. Ballard in Chambers’s Journal 
for November has an entertaining paper 
on ‘ The Cat in Human History.’ e gives 
some details of its first appearance in British 
domestic life which are not perhaps commonly 
known. In a.p. 948, Howel Dda, Welsh King, 
when drawing up three legal codes for his 
people to observe, was careful to put the cat 
in its right place. According to one code a 
kitten from its birth was worth a penny; 
when it opened its eyes it became worth two- 
nce ; when it took to killing mice fourpence. 
ow in those days a lamb, a kid, a goose or a 
hen was worth a penny ; twopence for ganders 
and cocks ; cpr sane for a sheep or a goat. 
In one of the other codes there was provision 
made for compensation if a cat had been 
killed or stolen. The animal was to be held 
upside down and wheat poured over it till the 
heap had mounted to cover its tail. If there 
was no corn to be obtained for this purpose, 
the aggrieved owner, instead of all that corn 
was to receive a sheep with her lamb. A 
further token of the great value of a cat was 
the rule that if a man and wife were separ- 
ated and their goods divided between them 
the cat was always to be taken by the husband. 
Moreover, a place could not be considered as 
constituting a hamlet if, with several other 
essential appurtenances, it did not a 
cat. Many details are given of the later his- 
tory of the cat in Western Europe. Needless 
to say, it declined all too soon from the lofty 
position it had occupied in old Wales. 


LETTER signed A. S. Bryant, from 

Upway Rectory, Weymouth, to The 
Times of 8 Nov. 1941 claims the invention of 
the word ‘‘ sabotage ’’—as one of many in- 
ventions—for the late Canon T. A. Lacey 
“when writing under the pseudonym ‘ Way- 
farer’ for the Church Times (November 11, 
1910).”” The writer supposes that Canon 
Lacey made the word up from seeing in 
France sabots placed on railway lines by 
peasants with intent to wreck trains. The 
Supplement of the Oxford English Dictionary 
recalls the French verb saboter, and a noun 
sabotage derived therefrom and perhaps these 
words rather than the sight of sabots on rail 
metals suggested the happy introduction of 
sabotage into English. 


+ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ARMS OF STRONGBOW. 


AMONG the fragments of the original 
glazing in the windows of the Knollys 
mortuary chapel at Rotherfield Greys, built as 
the date upon its gable records, in 1605, is the 
shield of Thomas West, 11th Lord de la Warr 
and his wife Anne Knollys. (‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ IV, p. 160.) Eleventh among its 
sixteen quarterings are the three silver 
sheaves on a sable field borne by, or subse- 
quently attributed to, Dermot (d. 1171), King 
of Leinster, whose danghter and _ heiress, 
Eva, became the wife of Richard Clare, sur- 
named Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke and 
Striguil, and King of Leinster, whose daugh- 
ter and heiress, Isabel, married William 
Marshall, in her right Ear] of Pembroke. 
The 10th quartering, silver a chief azure with 
three crosses formy fitched at the foot, which 
brings in the Leinster sheaves, must thus 
oT Strongbow; and the 9th coat, a 
golden bend in ented on gules, which brings 
in Strongbow, must be for Marshall. The 
Wests are descended, through FitzHerbert 
of Fort de Vivonia, from Sybil, one of the 
five co-heirs of William Marshall, who mar- 
ried William Ferrers, Earl of Derby. (‘ His- 
tory of the Commoners,’ iv., p. 728.) 

an three of these coats present problems to 
the student of heraldry. There seems to be 
no contemporary evidence for the bearing of 
the sheaves by Dermot though these arms un- 
doubtedly represent him in many quar- 
tered shields of Tudor diate and are ascribed 
to him in Glover’s ‘Ordinary’; and the 
coats quartered for Marshall and Clare are 
not those usually associated with these names. 
William Marshall’s well-known coat was the 
red lion on a field party gold and green which 
was used by his successor in the Marshalship, 
— Bigod ; and the even better known coat 
of Clare was gold three cheverons gules. The 
fusilly bend was the coat of the bastard 
cousins of William, the Marshalls of Hing- 
ham; and it has been suggested that it was 
originally that of their common ancestor, 
discarded by William in favour of the red 
lion. (‘ Complete Peerage,’ viii., p. 525.) It 
may well be that he adopted the latter in 
token of the Marshalship, as Mr. S. M. 
Collins has lately shown that the gold an 
silver bends of Milo of Hereford represented 
the Constablecy. (Archaeological Journal, 
xxi, p. 210.) In Glover’s Roll, c. 1245, the 
coat is ascribed, impersonally, to ‘‘ Le Conte 


Mareschall.’’ 

In the quartered shield of Harley in Doyle's 
‘ Official Baronage,’ ii., p. 748, William 
Marshall, from whom the Harley Earls of 
Oxford were descended, through Bramp 
by the marriage of Eve Marshall to William 
of Briouze, is represented both by the in. 
dented bend for his family and by the red lion 
for his office. 

The crusilly chief representing Strongbow, 
however, is not so easily disposed of, Its 
origin is a question of considerable interest, 
since the ae of the five co-heirs of 
William Marshall carried it into the shields 
of the most famous houses in the English 
baronage, not merely those now extinct like 
Vere, Warrenne, Bigod, Brionze, but those, like 
Howard, Townsend, Mowbray and la Warr, 
still represented in the House of Lords, or like 
the present Prime Minister’s, in the House of 
Commons also. It seems, indeed, that it was 
one of Mr. Churchill’s ancestors, Sir Henry 
Sidney, who was responsible for the ascrip- 
tion of this coat to Richard Strongbow. His 
wife, Mary Dudley, was one of Strongbow’s 
descendants, through Isabel Marshall, and as 
Lord Deputy of Ireland he restored a tomb 
and effigies, reputed to be those of her ances 
tor, in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
But, while the contemporary Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (v. p. 334) describes how ‘‘ corpus 
comitis in ecclesia Sanctae Trinitatis est 
tumulatum,’’ Leland (‘Itinerary,’ ii. p. 
61) in recording ‘‘ things written in the 
waulls of the chapiter-house and cloyster at 
Gloucestar’’ includes the epitaph ‘‘ Hic 
jacet Ricus Strongbowe filius  Gilberti 
Comitis de Pembroke.’’ 

An inscription engraved upon a slab let into 
the wall near the Dublin tomb, however, 
asserts that it is the ‘‘ auncyent monument of 
Rychard Strangbowe”’; that it was broken 
by the fall of the ‘‘ roffe and bodye ’’ of Christ 
Church in 1562 and ‘‘ set up agayn at the 
chargys of the right honorable S'- Heniri 
Sidney K.G. L. Deputy of Irland 1570,” A 
sketch of it preserved by Planché and repro 
duced in the Journal of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, Vol. x., p. 272, ands 
woodcut by George Dunoyet in Hall's 
‘Ireland,’ 11., p. 311, as well as a modern 
photograph by Mason, Dublin, sold as a pic 
ture postcard, show that ‘“‘set up again” 
must mean remade. The figure of the mail- 
clad knight at once recalls those of the com 
temporary faked effigies of the Montforts in 
the church of Hughenden, Bucks, fabricated 
to support a forged pedigree of the Welles 
bornes. Two details, at least, are conclusive: 
the effigy wears a short surcoat, barely cover 
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ing the mail shirt; but the surcoat did not 
come into fashion until the thirteenth cen- 
tury—John is the first King seen wearing it 
on his seal; moreover for almost a century 
after its introduction it was a full-skirted, 
flowing garment coming down below the knees. 
The spur, too, is of the rowelled type, whereas 
in Strongbow’s age and long after the more 
severe prick spur was general. The seal of 
Henry III is the earliest to show a rowelled 
spur; but the older form was commonest until 
next century. 

There is no sign on the tomb of the damage 
that must have been caused by the fall of a 
vaulted roof; and Mr. Kennedy’s ‘ Official 
Guide’ to the Cathedral records that when 
the building was restored in 1871 the debris 
was found undisturbed in situ, having been 
merely levelled and floored over, with the 
original tiling lying beneath it. 

The shield on the left arm of the effigy bears 
achief with three crosslets fitchy, of an 
indeterminate character. Whether this shield 
represents an original one or was supplied by 
Sir Henry Sidney, who is said to have been 
an amateur of heraldry, cannot now be known 
but it may be remembered that these who 
fabricated the Hughenden effigies also pro- 
vided them with arms. The crusilly chief was 
recorded as Strongbow’s in the ‘ Ordinary ’ of 
Sir Henry Sidney’s contemporary, Glover, 
but, again, whether he derived it from the 
tomb or it was placed there on the authority 
of his ‘Ordinary’ is an open question. 
Burke’s ‘General Armory’ and Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary’ attribute this coat th to 
Strongbow and Fitz Osbert. Mr. Kennedy 
refers to a story that Sir Henry Sidney 
brought the monument ready-made from 
Drogheda, and says that the arms are those of 
the Fitz Osberts of that place, but he quotes no 
authority for either statement. The spurious 
characteristics of the effigy and the absence of 
any record of a Fitz Osbert family make both 
assertions incredible. 

The Chronicle of Tintern, printed in Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ v., p. 269, gives Strong- 

a male descent from a William Fitz 
Osbert, lord of Chepstow and district by grant 
of the Conqueror. But, as Ormerod pointed 
out in his ‘Strigulensia,’ the Conqueror’s 
ee was William Fitz Osborne, rl of 


ereford, who founded the castle of Strigul | 


on the cliff above Chepstow which afterwards 
came to Walter de Clare and thence by in- 
heritance to Strongbow; and in Ormerod’s 

gree from Duchesne, which agrees with 
that given by Round in ‘ Feudal England,’ p. 
472, and in the ‘D.N.B.,’ the descent of 


Strongbow is clear from Fitz Osborne’s con- 
temporary, Gilbert of Brionne. ‘‘ Fitz Osbert’’ 
is thus a blunder or an invention by the Tin- 
tern chronicler; and there can be little doubt 
that the arms ascribed to him, and those now 
on the tomb of his reputed descendant, are 
equally apocryphal, fabricated to accord 
with the Tintern legend. 

It is a highly suspicious circumstance that 
the cross formy is a very unusual charge in 
early heraldry, and with a fitched foot does 
not occur until the Tudor period. 

Although no contemporary evidence now 
exists for the arms actually borne by the Earl 
there are drawings of two of his seals, one of 
which was still attached to its charter as re- 
cently as 1878 but is now missing from it. 
These drawings, one of which, made in 1631, 
was reproduced in the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, Vol. x., p. 271, 
are described by Mr. Anthony Wagner in 
‘Historic Heraldry,’ ang who shows that, 
like his father, Strongbow bore a cheveronny 
coat, and was, apparently, the first of his 
family to reduce the number of cheverons to 
three. This is the coat quartered for him 
with Leinster and Marshall in the shield of 
Bertie, c. 1600, in the east window at 
Wytham, Berks, where it is differenced by an 
azure label, and in that of Harley in Doyle’s 
‘Official Baronage.’ In one of the Vere 
shields blazoned by Doyle (ii., p. 737) it 
appears as at Wytham; in another (ii., p. 
743) as in the glass at Rotherfield Greys and 
so again in a Howard shield (ii., p. 622). 
Foster’s ‘Feudal Coats,’ p. 175, shows a 
shield of Scrope in which Clare with a label 
azure represents. Thomas, great-great-grand- 
son of Strongbow, and a cheveronny coat the 
Earl himself. On p. 44 he is represented by 
six cheverons, and on pp. 60, 114 by the 
crusilly chief. 

In the quartered shields of Blount, Lacon 
and Talbot recorded in the ‘ Visitations of 
Shropshire’ another spurious coat appears 
for Strongbow, gold six lions sable, two, two 
and two. This disposition of the charges 
would be impossible in an early shield, and 
stamps these arms, too, as an invention of 
the Tudor age when shields were straight- 
sidedi and broad-based. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


INCISED SLABS. 
(See clxvi. 455.) 


I AM at last sending you a first instalment 
of a long-promised list of incised monu- - 
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mental slabs at home and abroad, on the lines 
of Haines’ ‘List of Monumental Brasses’ 
published in 1861 and the great and almost 
— list by Mr. Mill Stephenson in 
1926. 


ENGLAND. 


Bedfordshire. 

Dunstable. — Richard Duraunt, Austin 
Canon c. 1300; marg. inser. French; now 
mur. N. A. 

Elstow.—A lady, probably a nun; marg. 
inscr. mutil., loose. N. A. 

Houghton Conquest.—Inscr. and arms to 
Dame Anne, widow of Sir Francis Clearke, 
1644. C. 

Podington.—(1) Inscr. and arms to Wm. 
Payne gent. Lord of the Manor, 1624. Jane 
w. of Rich4- Orlebar esq. of Harrold, Beds. 
dau. of Sir Tho* Hatton Knt. and Bart. of 
Long Stanton, Cambs. 1681. (2) Inscr. and 
arms to Rich4. Child esq. Lord of the Manor, 
sister’s son and heir of W™. Payn, gent. 1647. 
(3) Inscr. and arms to Tho* Orlebar, gent. 
3721. C. 

Tilsworth.—Adam de Tullesworth, c. 1250; 
wa inser. French; figure nearly effaced. 


‘The fine slab of Agnes de Baldock and hus- 
band c. 1365 at Tempsford is apparently lost. 


Buckinghamshire. 

Beaconsfield.—Thos. Waller, esq. 1627 and 
w. Dorothy, 1626; desk with 2 flaming hearts 
between effs.; marg. inscr. and achievement ; 
very large. N. A. 

Denham.—M* Philippe Edelen M.A., 
1656, aet. 58, mur. 

Hughenden.—(1) A man in armour of ec. 
1300, with large shield, cross, small shields 
and 2 swords, possibly executed or adapted 
temp. Henry VIII; very low relief. N. C 
(2) A man in armour of c. 1310, bareheaded, 
with large shield, 2 smaller shields and 2 
swords, possibly executed or adapted temp. 
Henry VIII, roughly cut, flat relief, mur. 
N.C. (3) A man in armour of c. 1320, in 
profile, helmet closed, with large shield 
(Wellesburne de Montfort) club and sword, 
small shields at the sides, roughly cut, pos- 
sibly executed or adapted temp. Henry VIII, 
flat relief, mur. N.C. This, and the pre- 
ceding effigy, are of very similar workman- 
ship and all three figures are of continental 
type. (4) A priest, small, on the chest of a 
large sculptured effigy in a shroud, probably 
asoul. N.C. 

Lathbury.—Mres. Alice Chandflower, 1604; 
3 sons, arms and inscr., mur. C. 

Stowe.—Hester, dau. of Sir Tho* Peniston, 


Bart. 1612, very small eff. of child; 2 shields, 
a lozenge, 2 inscrs. and marg. inscr.; white 
marble insertions. N. C. 

Water Stratford. — Mary w. of John 
Franckyshe, 1629; in bed; husband, 2 gong 
and 7 daus. mur. N. 

The slab of the Rev. Edward Taylor, 1693 
at Bletchley is apparently lost. 


Northamptonshire. 

Cransley.—Edward Barnwell and w. Hel- 
yne 1557; skeleton ; triple marg. inscr. S. A, 

Gayton.—(1) Francis Tanfield esq. in 
armour, 1558, and w. Brigitta, 1583; 8 sons 
(5 in shrouds) and 9 daus. (3 in shrouds). 
Altar tomb, 7 shields on sides, chamfer 
inser. N,C. A. (2) Canopy, arms in lozenge 
and inser. to Jane, widow of Sir Sapcotes 
Harrington, 1662. N. C. A. 

Grafton Regis.—Sir John Wydevil, Knt. in 
armour, c. 1392. Altar tomb; Lat. chamfer 
inser., alabaster. N. A, Sir John was great. 

randfather of Queen Elizabeth, wife of King 

ward IV. 

Holdenby.—William Holdenby, in armour, 
1479, and w. Margaret, 1471, one son and 
one dau. ; marg. inscr.; alabaster. S. A. 

Newton by Geddington.—Richard Tresham 
and w. Isabel 1430. Alabaster. N. 

Peterborough Cathedral.—An abbot, prob- 
ably Benedict, 1193, formerly Prior of Can- 
terbury and a friend of Thomas a Becket; in 
chasuble with book and pastoral staff; single 
canopy, in low relief with incised lines. 
N.C. A. 

Rothwell.—(1) William de Williamestorp, 
vicar (1270-1309), lower part lost; loose, 
Tower, (2) Three tiles: i. A man in armour, 
in profile, very small, mutil. ii. A priest, in 

rofile, very small, mutil. iii. Ornamental 
Crypt. 

Rutlandshire. 

Ashwell.—John Vernam, 1480 and w. Josa 
1479; parents of Canon John Vernam ; marg. 
inser. Lat. ; alabaster. 8S. C. 

Belton.—Sir Thos. Haslewood,, 1559 and vw. 
Clemence; alabaster. C. 

Langham.—John Dickenson, 15 . . and W. 
Annys; with children; marg. inser. ; alabas- 
ter. S. A. 

Stoke Dry.—(1) Richard Digbi, 1479, and 
w. in steeple headdress, part only, loose. 

(2) Jacquetta, w. of Everard Digby, Esq. 
1496 ; 6 sons and 8 daus. ; triple canopy with 
entablature; 2 shields, marg. inscr. Latin; 
alabaster. §. A. 

Huntingdonshire. 

Elton.—Robert Sapcote esq. in armour, 
1600; marg. inscr. Eng. S. A. 
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Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridge, Great St. Mary.—Cross flory 
on steps, inscr, on arms; indent of small 
brass inscr. and later indents of civ. and w., 
group of children and inscr.; large, mur. 
Tower. 

Lolworth.—Two ladies in butterfly head- 
dresses ; floral marg. inscr.; 2 shields with 
quarterings of Langley, Fincham and Alling- 
ton, c. 1480; mutil. and partly covered. C. 

See ‘ Monumental Inscriptions, Cambridge- 
shire’ (W. M. Palmer, from Cole’s MSS.). 

Hertfordshire. 

Aldenham.—John Robinson, 1674. N. A. 

Brent Pelham.—(Piers Shonks c. 1086.) 
Floriated cross, dragon at foot; angel with 
soul in sheet above; symbols of SS. Matthew 
and Luke at sides, of SS. Mark and John at 
top. c. 1300, in varying relief, arched recess. 
N. wall of N. 

Little Hadham.—Large Flemish slab, c. 
1360, effaced except top corners of canopy and 
marg. inscr. S. Porch. 

North Mimms.—Margaret, w. of John 
Beresford or Barford, of co. Derby and child- 
yen, 1556-1584; altar tomb inscr. on edge; 
alabaster. N, A. 

St. Alban’s Cathedral.—Abbot Thos. Ram- 
ryge c. 1516, with mitre and pastoral staff; 
canopy; marg. inscr. and foliated back- 
ground; very large. C. : 

Sawbridgeworth.—A lady in widow’s dress, 
c. 1330; much worn. N. 

Watton at Stone.—Sir John Butteler and 
wives, Elizabeth, 1471, with 7 daus, and 
Custans, 14. . with 1 dau. ; 3 shields; alabas- 
ter. N. Chapel. 

Wheathampstead.—_John Heyworth and w. 
Joane 1558; 2 sons and 1 dau.; arms and 
crest, marble. John s. of Nicholas Brockett 
and Margaret Hoo, their adopted heiress pos. 
at her command; mur, N. Tr. 

R. H. Ep.eston, F.s.A. 
(To be continued.) 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
VI. Irony. 
[Ft me first dispose of the figurative use of 
this difficult word. ‘N.E.D.’s’ admirable 
definition is ‘‘ A condition of affairs or events 
of a character opposite to what was, or might 
naturally be, expected; a contradictory out- 
come of events as if in mockery of the promise 
and fitness of things.’”’ It delights in bring- 
ing our imperfect ideas and theories face to 
face with facts. Sir Walter Raleigh the 
md wrote about ‘Don Quixote’: ‘‘ The 
Ruler of the World is a great master of irony ; 


and man has been permitted to share some 
part of his enjoyment in the purifying power 
of fact.” Balzac had written earlier, 
‘‘L’ironie est le fond du caractére de la 
Providence.”” And on a lower scale it has 
been said: ‘‘ It is the irony of Fate that of 
Plutarch, the biographer, there is no 
biography.”’ 

As a figure of speech irony is a method of 
statement in which the contrary of what is 
said is to be understood—‘ contrarium ei 
quod dicitur intelligendum est’? (Quin- 
tilian). It is quite common in ordinary talk. 
Macaulay’s drayman gaid ‘‘ You are a pretty 
fellow,’? and our lorry-man might 6a 
““You’re a nice lad.’’ A pretty kettle of fis 
and a nice state of affairs are not so satis- 
factory as they sound. As with Innuendo, the 
hearer is credited with sense enough to take 
the real meaning. Irony may be used to hurt, 
and then involves sarcasm; but it is not the 
same thing, and is too often confounded with 
it. Our vanity may spy sarcasm where the 
speaker has sought only the effective way of 
saying something quite innocent of attempt 
to wound. “It is a form of restraint,” says 
Dowden, ‘‘like the censure of the fress 
forcing one to say things in the most dexterous 
way.” 

Famous literary examples are Antony’s 
speech in ‘ Julius Caesar’; Elijah’s mocking 
praise of Baal; Job’s remark to his friends, 
‘* No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you.”’ The Lord’s question to 
Job in xxxviii. 21 is made an ironical state- 
ment by Sylvester— 

Needs must Thou know them: Thou wert born yet 


than: 

No doubt Thou wert, Thou art so old a man. 

Swift is the greatest English master of sus- 
tained irony. His ‘ Modest Proposal’ for 
relieving an Irish famine by. using the 
starving children for food is argued with the 
calm deliberation of a philanthropic states- 
man. He certainly used irony as ‘“‘ a form of 
restraint,’’ so as to write calmly of things 
which made his blood boil. Fielding used it 
rather as an effective form of statement, His 
‘Jonathan Wild the Great’ describes the 
career of an utter scoundrel in terms appro- 
priate to (say) Napoleon. Thackeray used 
the same method in ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ and 
much of what is called his cynicism is really 
ironical statement of the truly pathetic. But 
the thing may be overdone. Swinburne will 
write a page or two of sustained irony on the 
treatment of Victor Hugo in Brussels, or on 
the ironic thesis that no great poet can be 
really a great thinker. The works of Fielding 
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and Thackeray just mentioned have been 
highly extolled, but I have found the modern 
young person very impatient of such writing; 
“*too obvious,’’ they say. Yet ‘ Barry 
Lyndon’ was a-failure on publication because 
the irony was not obvious enough for readers 
then! Leslie Stephen found oscillation be- 
tween the ironical and the serious in litera- 


ture ‘‘ always amusing and sometimes delight- 


ful, as in Disraeli.’’ I suppose the exact 
amount of irony in his descriptions of sump- 
tuous magnificence will never be agreed upon. 
In his obituary notice of ‘‘ Elia’? Lamb 
admits that he too much affected this 


dangerous figure: ‘‘He sowed doubtful 
speeches, and rea plain, unequivocal 
hatred.’’ A remarkable illustration of the 


danger is given by a story of Lord Justice 
Bowen. Having thus charged a jury— 

“If gentlemen, you think it likely that the prisoner 
was merely indulging an amiable fancy for midnight 
exercise on his neighbour’s roof; if you think it was 
kindly consideration for that neighbour which led 
him to take off his boots and leave them behind him 
before descending into the house; and if you believe 
that it was the innocent curiosity of the connoisseur 
which brought him to the silver pantry and caused 
himéto borrow the tea-pot, then, gentlemen, you will 
acquit the prisoner. 

(such had been‘the line taken by the defence) 
he was rather dismayed to find the prisoner 
at once acquitted. , 

In his younger days Macaulay took in the 
editor of the iesis Post with a copy of 
maudlin stanzas on ‘“‘ The Tears of Sensi- 
bility,’’ but was distressed to find that he had 
taken in his mother too. 

Goethe wrote a final judgment on the 
matter: “Irony should be very sparingly 
used; in the long run it annoys the clear- 
sighted, perplexes the foolish, yet appeals to 
the majority who think themselves cleverer 
than others.’’ 

It also appeals to the disillusioned intel- 
lectualist. Martyrs, according to Anatole 
France, lack irony, ‘‘ and that is an unpar- 
donable offence, for without irony the world 
would be like a forest without birds.’’ Or as 
Mr, F; L. Lucas wrote of Clough, ‘‘ The 
result of too much good sense is disillusion : 
the sugar for disillusion is Irony. It is a 
bitter sweetening, but it serves.’’ 

Dramatic irony is the device of putting 
words into a speaker’s mouth which have for 
the audience a meaning not intended by the 
speaker. Sophocles used it with tremendous 

ect in ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ where the king 
insists on finding the criminal, who was him- 
self. When Macbeth’s words ‘‘ Fail not our 
feast ’’ are answered by Banquo ‘‘ My lord, I 


will not,” the audience is thrilled to think the 
tee will be kept by the ghost; and 
hakespeare’s Pandarus proposes that, jf 
ever Troilus and Cressida prove false to one 
another, all goers-between should be called 
Pandars, and all false women Cresside. 


JANE GREEN, 


THE CHILDREN OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT: THEIR GRAVES. 


Sir Walter Scott’s four children— 
Sophia, Walter, Anne and Charles—only 
one, the elder son, was buried at Dryburgh, 
He died at sea off the Cape of Good Hope and, 
his body having been brought home, he was 
laid to rest by his father’s side. The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone records : 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Walter Scott 
of Abbotsford, second baronet, 
Died at sea 8 February, 1847, aged 45 years. 
His widow placed this stone over his grave. 
Dame Jane Jobson, 
His Widow, 
Died at London, 19 March, 1877, aged 76 years. 
Both the daughters died in London at 
Lockhart’s house, 24, Sussex Place, Regent's 
Park—Anne in 1833 and Sophia (Mrs, Lock- 
hart) in 1837. Their resting place—a melan- 
choly contrast with the sweet and lovely St. 
Mary’s Aisle within earshot of the silvery 
Tweed—is beneath a London plane in Kensal 
Green Cemetery with the squalid, noisy 
Harrow Road on one side and the grim, grace- 
less, graveolent gas-works on the other. A 
plain, dull-grey, oblong stone (4 ft. x 3 ft. x 
2) marks the spot and on one side is the 
inscription : 
Anne Scott 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott 
of Abbotsford Baronet 
Died June the 25th 1833 


in her 31st year. 
On the other: 
Charlotte Sophia, 
Wife of J. G. Lockhart re 
and daughter of Sir Walter tt 
of Abbotsford Baronet, 
Died May the 17th 1837 
in her 38th year 
Her son John Hugh Lockhart, 
Died December 15th 1831 
in his eleventh year. 
Lockhart bought the grave (a double one) at 
Kensal Green when Johnnie died and he ex- 
ted, no doubt, that ultimately he would bk 
uried there, too. Sir Walter was away in 
the Mediterranean at the time. Had he been 
in Scotland and well he might have been able 
to arrange for his grandson to have been 
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buried at Dryburgh where, in 1826, he had 
laid his wife. In which case the whole family 
—except Charles—might haply have been 
buried there. 

The youngest child, Charles, died exactly 
100 years ago at Teheran, which has been 
lately in the news. He was in the diplomatic 
service and in 1841 was appointed to the staff 
of Sir John MacNeill who was undertaking a 

ial mission to the court of Persia. An 
ness contracted on the outward journey 
roved fatal soon after his arrival in the 
Persian capital and he died on Oct. 28, 1841. 
He was buried in the Armenian church and 
the simple headstone records that it is erected : 


In 
Memory 
Charl Esq.” 
rles 
_ her 
Britannic Majesty’s Mission 
son of the late 
Sir Walter Scott 


Baronet 
of Abbotsford 
died 


at Tehran 
the of October 


841 
H. G. L., K. 


JOHNSON, BOSWELL AND GRATTAN.— 
Usually very full in his annotations of 

Boswell’s masterpiece, Birkbeck Hill has 
omitted a reference at iv, 317. He did not 
look up Grattan’s oration and give its date, 
or correct the newspaper account in which 
Boswell found the passage cited. 

Boswell wrote that 
this expression occurred (I know not if accurately 
taken): ‘‘ We will persevere, till there is not one 
link of the English chain left to clank upon the rags 
of the meanest beggar in Ireland”; “ Nay, Sir, 
(said Johnson), don’t you perceive that one link 
cannot clank? ” 
The reference to a spo of Grattan of April, 
1780, in the Irish House of Commons, Dublin. 
At the beginning he called on the House to 
‘deny the claim of the British Parliament 
to make law for Ireland,’’ and his last sen- 
tence but one should be :— 

I never will be satisfied so long as the meanest 
cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain 
clanking to his rags; he may be naked, he shall not 


in iron... 
V. R. 


‘] YCIDAS’: THE ‘TWO-HANDED 

ENGINE.’’—Since echolars first began to 
annotate Milton’s tninor ms, the ‘‘ two- 
handed engine’’ of ‘Lycidas’ (1. 130) has 
received well over a score of interpretations ; 


and of recent years, Miltonists have generally 
tended to see in the metaphor an alieien to 
some aspect of English politics of the late 
1630’s. Yet this tendency should not lead us 
to disregard completely the possibility of a 
Scriptural origin for the figure or to dismiss 
entirely the sword of Michael, which Masson 
(‘ Poetical Works,’ iii, 265) pronounced 
**not ... in the least relevant here.’ 

The suggestion that the ‘‘ two-handed 
engine’’ anticipates the sword of Michael 
found in ‘ Paradise Lost’ has in the past 
rested primarily on the following passages 
from Book vi: 

Saw where the Sword of Michael smote, and fell'd 
Squadrons at once, with huge two-handed sway 
(ll. 250-51). 
but the sword 
Of Michael from the Armorie of God 
Was giv’n him temperd so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge 
(il. 320-23). 


Supported by these two passages alone, the 
identification may well deserve the dismissal 
that Masson accorded it, but such seems 
hardly the case if we supplement it with 
Jeremiah i, 25, which clearly lies behind the 
second quotation from the epic: 

The Lord hath opened his armoury, and hath 
brought forth the weapons of his indignation. 
Fuse the material of the three passages, as 
Milton was quite capable of doing, and we 
have the indignation that prompts the whole 
digression, the adjective ‘‘ two-handed,’’ the 
verb ‘‘smite,’’ and the finality of the single 
blow. 

The basic ambiguity of poetry in general 
and the unusual succinctness of this parti- 
cular figure makes, perhaps, any final solu- 
tion impossible. Yet an interpretation that 
finds the unfused material in ‘Paradise Lost’ 
and Jeremiah, and sees the metaphor as a 
general imagistic statement of the certain and 
unfailing retribution of God, has some 
advantages. It does not—as the political 
explanations do—force into Milton’s early 
English verse specific allusion to contem- 
porary political events, which seldom—if 
indeed ever—appear in his poetry of the 
1630’s. It is also in close accord with Milton’s 
habit of repeating poetical ideas in his later 
works (CPL, vii, ll. 32-39; ‘P.R.’, i, ll. 
456-59), and with at least one other instance 
where lines written in the 1660’s (‘ P.R.’, iii, 
ll, 37-38) throw light on a cryptic passage in 
Milton’s elegy (‘‘ That last infirmity of 


Noble mind ’’). 
Maurice KE LLey. 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LIZABETH ROBINSON MONTAGU 
(1720-1800).—Although it is stated that 
this lady was born 2 Oct. 1720, yet her pub- 
lished ‘Correspondence’ is described as 
extending from 1720 to 1761. See ‘ Encye. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., xviii, 746. Can any reader 
elucidate the facts? The same dates are used 
by other authorities. : 


ARLY ACCOUNTANTS: BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL INFORMATION WANTED.—Is 
any biographical information available con- 
cerning the following early accountants or 
writers on accountancy ?:— 

James Peele, John Mellis, Hugh Oldcastle, 
I. Carpenter, Richard Dafforne, John Col- 
lins. Abraham Liset, Robert Colinson, George 
Watson, Edward Thomas Jones, John Tap, 
Thomas Willsford, John Vernon, Stephen 
Monteage, John Marius, Edward Hatton, 
Charles Snell, John Hawkins, Thomas 
Richards, Thomas King, Alexander MacGhie, 
William Webster, John Mair, Hustcraft 
Stephens, W. Markham, Richard Hayes, 


James Dodson, i Fisher, Martin Clare, 


William Weston, Richard Roose, Thomas 
Chapman, John Cooke, Benjamin Donn, 
William Gordon, Daniel Dowling, J. Seally, 
William Perry, Mathew Quin, Thomas Dil- 
worth, Wardhaugh Thompson, William 
Wood, Robert Dickinson, William Taylor, 
Robert Hamilton, Benjamin Booth, John 
Shaw, J. H. Wicks. 
Frank R. Lewis. 


BELLS INTO GUNS AND VICE VERSA. 

—In Nicholls’s ‘ Bells Thro’ the Ages’ 
are various references to the conversion of 
bells into guns, and guns (usually captured 
enemy ordnance) into bells. But are there 
in Britain any church bells, other than those 
at Liversedge in Yorkshire, which were cast 
in whole or part from guns? And are any 
British bells known to have been made into 


guns? 
J. D. U. Warp. 


JACOB'S SHEEP.—Where can information 

about the uncommon spotted breed known 
as ‘‘ Jacob’s Sheep ’’ (or occasionally ‘‘ Span- 
ish sheep ’’) be obtained? Articles which 
have in recent years ag in the Estate 
Magazine and the Radio Times are known, 
but it is suspected that another popular 
account of the breed has appeared in one of 
the agricultural journals during the last three 


years. Also, the history of what is known 
about these curious animals (some have foyr 
horns) must surely be set forth in some 
reliable reference book ? 

J. D. U. Wann. 


Bradfield, near Reading. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS NEW SAINT.-] 

read the other day that Napoleon 
assumed August 15 as his birthday and 
adorned the great occasion with a new Saint 
whom he invented for a namesake. I do not 
find this detail mentioned in the accounts of 
him which I have read. When did he invent 
the Saint and what was the name given to 
him? Was the arrangement ratified by the 
Pope, or only by the ecclesiastics who assisted 
at his coronation as Emperor? As he was 
never distinguished for goodness, it was 
clearly a move to bolster up his divine right 
to his position and impress the more ignorant 
of the common people of France. 

SENEx. 


THE ENGLISH EAR FOR MUSIC.—The 
“English have done better in poetry than 
in music: excelled in music by both Italians 
and Germans, But I read the other day ina 
letter of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert 
Bridges (February, 1899) : 

About singing out of tune, I a 
displeased the Italians do 
do. Carl Rosa in an article on English Opera 
(opera by anybody you like with the words in 
English translated of course; not opera by English 
composers) remarks on the good ear of English 
audiences and amateur performers and says that he 
has witnessed Germans at a concert listen undis- 
concerted to a singer out of tune where in England 
half the audience would manifest signs of distress; 
and to the same effect of performers. 

Could any musical reader of ‘N. and Q’ 
confirm Carl Rosa’s statements? Can the 
English ear for music be reckoned the most 
accurate there is? 

M. U. 


THE AENEID.—What is the authority for 
the assertion that Virgil wrote the Aeneid 
first in prose and then versified it? 
Cc. E. 


HAMES WATER.—I have seen it stated 
that vessels take—or at one time took— 
Thames water for use on a voyage; that at 
first it was foul and smelly, but that, through 
the motion of the ship it cast its filth and 
then became sweeter and wholesomer than any 
water in the world. Is*there any truth in 


this? 
Cc, E. 
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UBLE-DRAINED  PISCINAS. — I 

should be interested to know the origin 
and use of the double-drained piscina. This 
is of frequent occurrence both in large and 
small churches. It seems unlikely that one 
drain carried away the water used at the 
lavabo, and the other the water used for 
cleansing the sacred vessels because both 
drains run into consecrated ground. For that 
reason alone, it would appear unnecessary to 
have separate outlets, 

If a double piscina was essential why was 
it not universally adopted? The single-drain 
type is, I should say, the commoner of the 
two varieties—or is there such a thing as a 
piscina with more than two drains? 


Francis W. Steer. 
[See clxxiv. 265 (April 9, 1938)] 


EBITS AND CREDITS.—What fundia- 
mental principle, if any, is involved in 
the fact that in book-keeping and accounting, 
debits are entered on the left-hand side of an 
account and credits on the right-hand side? 
Is there any association of idea in that the 
old Italian traders are reputed to have made 
a practice of receiving monies in the one hand 
and paying out with the other? I shall be 
glad if any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can give 
me the authority for the practice. 


ENQUIRER. 


A CRITIC OF WORDSWORTH.—Could 
anyone tell me who was the critic who 
reprimanded Wordsworth for saying his heart 
danced with the daffodils, and where this 
reprimand appeared ? 
E. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Dickens: Verse 

L Quotation—Chap. xvi. of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ introduces several crude examples of the less 
pleasant side of the United States nearly a century 
ago. It ends, however, with a gentleman of the 
best sort who is commended by four verses begin- 
ning: 


“ 


but for such Columbia’s days were done ; 
Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun.” 


I do not find these in the quotation books. Who 
wrote them? They are quulbed to “a traveller of 
honoured name” who was in the United States 
nearly forty years ago.” ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ 
was published in monthly numbers from January, 
1843, to July, 1844. tec 


2.“ And he worried about it.”—I want to know 
the title and author of some comic verses, with the 
os above cited. Can any correspondents help 


F. W. C. 


Adelaide, S.A. 


Replies. 


CONDENSED AND EVAPORATED 
MILK, 
(clxxxi. 204.) 


ONDENSED milk is the child of the nine- 
teenth century and the industry was 
introduced at about the same time as the 
factory system of the butter and cheese 
industry. 

It was as early as 1811 that Nicolas 
Appert, the French research worker, made 
milk tablets and later experimented on 
methods of concentrating milk and preserv- 
ing it by the application of heat. Dr. 
Hunziker in his ‘ Cradensed Milk and Milk 
Powder,’ 5th edition, published by the 
author, La Grange, Illinois, 1935, states that 
Dr. Heine received an English patent in 1810 
on his method of heating milk in an open 
vesse] and preserving it by the addition of 
sugar. This book is an exceedingly informa- 
tive one on the subject. 

The Frenchman, Malbec, concentrated milk 
with sugar in 1826, and the American, 
William Underwood, prepared milk with 
sugar and bottled it, in 1828. The vacuum 

an was invented by Charles Edward 

oward, an Englishman, in 1813, but it was 
William Newton who applied its use to milk, 
on the process of which he was. granted a 
British patent 1835. The Frenchman, 
Martin de Lignac, received a British patent 
on a process of evaporating milk and preserv- 
ing it with sugar in 1847, and Grunaud and 
Galais marketed milk, in bottles, that had 
been condensed and concentrated 4 to 1 at a 
—— not exceeding 30 deg. C. (86 deg. 

). 

The commercially successful manufacturing 
of condensed milk was, however, initiated by 
the American, Gail Borden. In August, 
1856, he received a patent both from the 
United States and from England. 

The origin and history of the milk powder 
will be found closely related! to and _inti- 
mately connected with those of condensed 
milk. The difference between milk powder 
and condensed milk is mainly one of degree 
of concentration. 

To Marco Polo is attributed the description 
of a dried milk of the thirteenth century and 
in ‘Milk and Milk Products,’ by Clarence 
Henry Eckles, D.Sc.; Willes Barnes Combs, 
and Harold Macy, Ph.D., all of whom are 
Professors at the University of Minnesota, a ° 
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book, published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York and London, 1929, it is 
stated-that in a new translation of the 
travels of Marco Polo, referring to the 
custom of the Tartars in 1298, Marco Polo 
says: 

When the Service, that is the Military Service, 
is distant, they carry but little with them. They 
make a provision of milk thickened and dried to 
a state of paste, which is prepared in the following 
manner. They boil the milk and skim off the rich 
or creamy part as it rises to the top, put it into 
a separate vessel as butter, for so long as that re- 
mains in, the milk will not become hard. The 
latter is then exposed to the Sun until it dries. On 
going into service, they carry with them about ten 
pounds for each man and of this one half-pound 
is put every morning in a leather bottle with as 
much water as is thought necessary. By the 
motion in riding the contents are violently shaken 
and a thin porridge is produced, on which they 
make their dinner. 

The first commercially usable process of 
making dried milk was invented by Grim- 
wade to whom was granted a British patent 
in 1855. However, the perfection of the pro- 
cesses for the commercial manufacture of 
dried milk is of comparatively recent origin, 
dating back to the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century and to the first decade of the 
twentieth century. It was not until 1898 that 
milk powder without the admixture of ingre- 
dients foreign to milk was manufactured in 
America, 

The process of preserving unsweetened 
evaporated milk was introduced by John B. 
Meyenberg, a native of Switzerland. Mr. 
Meyenberg was operator in the mother plant 
of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company 
at Cham, where he experimented on the 
sterilisation of condensed milk for several 
years. He migrated to America in 1884 and 
was granted a patent on his invention of a 
steriliser. Evaporated milk was first packed 
in America on a successful basis under the 
Meyenberg process on June 15, 1885, at 
Highland, Illinois, this being the principle 
of the modern method of sterilisation. 


Prier GRIFFITHS. 
2, Church Road, Yardley, Birmingham, 25. 


FAMoUs MIDLAND TREES (clxxxi. 175, 
221, 250).—In Northamptonshire :— 

1. The Bocase Tree. Gone, but site marked 
by the Bocase Stone half a mile from Farming 
Woods and on boundary of former Royal 
Forest. The Stone is about 4 ft. high and has 
two inscriptions; “ In this plaes grew Bocase 
Tree ’’; ‘‘ Here stood Bocase Tree.’’ 

2. Salcey Great Oak. A pamphlet of 1797 
alludes to this as nearly the largest and oldest 


oak in England. It was then said to be at 
least 1,500 years old. Still living in 1903. 

3. Cowper’s Oak, near Yardley Hastings, 
ge the same in size and appearance as 

2. 

4. The Gog and Magog Oaks. Gog, the 
larger and more decayed, is said to have been 
planted by Judith, niece of the Conqueror. 

5. The Queen’s Oak, near Grafton Regis, 
was traditionally the scene of the first meetin 
between the young King Edward IV a 
Elisabeth Grey, née Woodville, whom he 
married in 1464. 

(Epitomized from ‘Memorials of Old 
Northants,’ edited Dryden, 1903; pp. 116-119.) 

King John’s Oak, or Parliament Oak, the 
most distinguished and apparently the oldest 
of the many venerable little oaks which I saw 
in Clipstone Park near Mansfield about eight 
years ago, was then a withered cripple on 
crutches. ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Larder ”’ and other 
celebrated trees in the Dukeries need hardly be 
mentioned. There is a list of remarkable 
British trees in ‘Phrase and Fable’ which 
could easily be extended. Ages are always 
liable to be exaggerated. 

W. W. Git. 


THE KILT IN BATTLE (clxxxi. 36, 83, 

122).—From the Scotsman of 25 Oct. I 
learn that the 8th (Argyllshire) Battalion of 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders is in 
need of funds to defray the expense of putting 
men into the kilt again. At present only the 
Warrant Officers, the N.C.O.s, and the Pipes 
and Drums wear it, as a ceremonial and 
walking-out dress. The Camerons and the 
London Scottish are said to have had it 
restored to them. The cost in the case of the 
Argyll and Sutherlands is estimated at 
£2,000. Here is an additional reason, from 
an economical point of view, for the abandon- 
ment of the kilt. 

W. W. Git. 


[HATCHED CHURCHES (clxxxi. 188, 
237).—East Anglia is particularly well 
off in thatched churches for, as Dr. J. C. Cox 
says, what would elsewhere be regarded as an 
eccentricity is there nothing unusual. So 
far as Norfolk is concerned he thinks that this 
arises from the number of the broads and 
waterways, for reeds thrive in marshy soil 
and wheat-straw is only used for the capping. 
In more than one case (e.g. Irstead) the thatch 
shows between the rafters in the interior of 
the church with very pleasant but primitive 
effect. Dawson Turner’s sketches show that 
in the nineteenth century there were fully 

of these churches in Norfolk, Dr. Cox gives a 
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list in his ‘ Norfolk’ of fifty-eight thatched 
churches (including the well-known Ran- 
worth), and these I believe are all intact in 
this present year of Grace. As for Suffolk, a 
few years ago there were eighteen in all, but 
there are now only seventeen. On April 21 
last incendiary bombs penetrated the two 
thatched roofs of Pakefield Church, and 
although the rector and his helpers tackled 
the flames with ladders, an extinguisher and 
buckets, and the fire services were called to 
their aid, the church now is a mere shell. It 
would seem to have been a hopeless case from 
the outset. . 
Ernest A. 


MAIDEN GARLANDS OR LOVE TOKENS 

(clxxxi. 91, 123, 148, 166, 223).—As these 
garlands were formerly laid on the coffins of 
young girls or unmarried women, and after- 
wards hung up in churches—notably in Shrop- 
shire—may not their origin be traced back to 
the Welsh Dwynwen, patroness of love? She 
was, according to Welsh legend the youngest 
and possibly the twenty-fifth (!) daughter of 
Brychan, Prince or Lord of Brecknock c. a.p.. 
420. A church, from her called Llanddwyn, 
was built and dedicated to her in the Isle of 
Anglesea a.p. 590. 

Indeed, Dwynwen was a saint of such 
celebrity that ‘‘the shade of David ap 
Gwylym imperiously requires us to notice her, 
as some atonement for the silence of Llewlyn 
the priest.’ Her shrine was much resorted to 
by desponding swains and love-sick maidens 
who, with many a suppliant offering, en- 
treated her propitious smiles and solicited her 
intercessions and good offices with the objects 
of their affections. 

These garlands ever green and ever fair, 

With vows were off’rd and with solemn pray’r, 

A thousand altars in her temple smok’d ; 

A thousand bleeding hearts her pow’r invok’'d. 

I quote from Theophilus Jones, ‘ History of 
Brecknockshire ’ (Clanusk Edition), 1909, 
i. 45. 

Mavrice W. BrockweELt. 


RINTS PASTED ON WALLS (clxxxi. 
162, 207, 247).—Horace Walpole had two 
ground-floor rooms constantly reserved for his 
own use at The Vyne, near Basingstoke, 
Hants. The Vyne was, and remains, the pro- 
perty of the Chute family of whom John 
Chute (1701-76) was his particular friend. 
Walpole’s private sitting-room (still known 
by his name), is covered adhesively with 
valuable prints and engravings. It need 
scarcely be stated that this was not Walpole’s 
handiwork : it was the amusement, it is said, 


of a lady member of the family early in the 
nineteenth century. 
J. pe Castro. 


ONG ACRE AND THE COACH- 
BUILDERS (clxxxi. 212, 228).—To the 
testimony of ‘ Sophie in London,’ 1786, cited 
by Mr. A. L. Humpureys at the second re- 
ference to show the elaborate developments 
of this industry, may be added the recollec- 
tions of William Hickey at the same period: 


Capt. Henry Mordaunt one morning [in April, 
1781} took me to look at a famous travellin 
coach building for his brother [Lord Perbonsesia 
in Long Acre. In size it was nearly, if not full, 
as large as the Lord Mayor of London’s state 
carriage. It accommodated three persons on each 
side with superabundant room. In the centre there 
drew up from the bottom, by springs, a table, suffi- 
ciently large to dine six persons comfortably. 
Under the floor were the requisite apparatus of 
saucepans, gridiron, knives, forks, plates, dishes. 
Beneath the seats complete bedding for four persons 
was stowed which, placed upon a frame, crossways, 
four capital beds were made ready in five minutes. 
In a projection was ample stowage for wines, hand- 
some cut glass bottles of various sizes being 
in fixed frames, so that no motion, short of an 
upset, could derange them. It was finished in point 
of workmanship and decorations in the highest 
manner, the Peterborough arms and heraldic orna- 
ments being painted in a style of taste and with a 
delicacy that did the artist infinite credit. . . I asked 
the coachmaker whether its extraordinary weight 
might render it useless, to which the ic 
candidl y cory “Undoubtedly it will. I have 
taken the liberty of telling his Lordship . . . but he 
insisted on my completing the work. Such crowds 
of people came daily to look at it while it remained 
in the front shop as greatly to impede my workman. 
I was at last obliged to remove it to this private 
warehouse, and refuse entrance to all persons 
applying to see it.”—(*‘ Memoirs,’ 1918, ii, 333). 
Hickey does not name the coachmaker, but it 
was probably not Hatchet who would have 
refused to work to the drawings of a ‘“‘crank’’; 
furthermore, he is specifically mentioned by 
Hickey on an earlier page (p. 255): 

We were seated each other in Emily’s own 
post-chaise, which had every convenience for 
travelling a carriage could have, and was in ev 
respect as elegantly finished as her vis-a-vis. Bo’ 
were the work of the then celebrated Hatchet of 
Long Acre. 

Mr. Humpureys’s note that apprentice- 
ship-deeds were signed at the Black Horse in 

fordbury as far back as 1680 is interesting 
in view of the fact that a house of that 
description still exists—or certainly did a very 
few years ago. 
J. Paut pe Castro. 
MPLE CHEVALLIER — (1794-1873), 


ASTRONOMER (clxxxi. 247).—Accord- 
ing to Frederick Arthur Crisp’s ‘ Visitation 
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of England and Wales,’ Notes, Volume xiv. 
(1921), the Rev. Clement Chevallier, Rector 
of Badingham (1765-1830) married Sophia, 
daughter of John Farr, of North Cove, Co. 
Suffolk, at Ellough (Suffolk), 22 Mar. 1813. 
The Rev. Clement Chevallier, a younger 
brother of the Rev. Temple Fiske Chevallier 
(1764-1816), was an uncle of the astronomer. 


H. R. Linewoop. 
Martlesham, Suffolk. 


LIZABETHAN SERMONS (celxxxi. 218). 
—A glance at the ‘ Short Title Catalogue 
. . . 1926,’ which records all known English 
books issued between 1475 and 1640, will 
reveal thousands of printed sermons published 
during Tudor days and just after. ligious 
discussion and scriptural exposition provided 
more daily bread for printers then, as now, 
than any other subject. To illustrate the 
oint, let us take five authors at random 
rom the above ‘S.T.C.’ Under the name of 
Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626) appear 
35 title-entries. Under Edward Dering 
(1540-76) appear 57 entries. Under William 
Fulke (1538-89) are given 47 entries. Under 
Bishop Joseph Hall (1574-1656) are shown 
no fewer than 105 entries. Under John 
Norden (1552-1637) come 43 entries. What 
makes this prolific torrent of theology all the 
more remarkable is the fact that many of 
these thousands of tomes were not mere thin 
pamphlets, but large and thick folios. 

The most convenient modern form in which 
to read these Elizabethan outpourings is the 
set of Nichols’ ‘Puritan and Standard 
Divines,’ issued between 1861 and 1871, com- 
prising about seventy volumes. Andi that is 
only a selection. A similar representative 

roup can be consulted in the Parker Society 
Publications, dating from 1841 onwards. A 
full set occupies with Index, fifty-five volumes, 

Our national poet, in his youth, is more 
likely to have sat on Sundays in the Guild 
Chapel, than in the Parish Church, in which 
case the preacher would naturally be the 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, next 
door. That chapel formed the place of wor- 
ship for the boys, and school on week-days 
commenced there then, as now, with a brief 
service. But if he did attend the Holy 
Trinity Church, he would have a discourse 
by one of these vicars of whom I append a list, 
with dates of induction. 

Brechgirdle (John), 1560. 

Heycroft (Henry), 1569. 

Barton (Richard), 1584. 

Ruston (John), 1589. 

Bromhall (John), 1589. 


Bifield (Richard), 1596. 

Gilbard (William), 1605. 

Rogers (John), 1606. 

Woolmer (Edward), 1613. 

Watts (Richard), 1614. 

So far as can be traced none of these left 
any sermons or other writings in print. 

The man who could and would have left a 
marked influence on the poet’s mind was born 
a generation or more too late. I allude to 
the Rev. John Trapp, M.A. (1601-69). Trapp 
became Headmaster of Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School at the early age of twenty- 
one years. He was appointed pastor of 
Weston-on-Avon in 1636, and became Rector 
of Welford-on-Avon from 1646 to 1660. For 
an account of this brilliant and original 
thinker see Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxionienses,’ 
vol. iii, pp. 843-844, which also gives list of 
his voluminous writings. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


(jOUNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (celxxxi 
246).—I was shown many years ago at 
Bourton, Dorset, a stone marking the junction 
of the counties Wilts, Somerset and Dorset 
and was told it was probably of Saxon origin. 
The — was a that where three or 
more counties meet the spot was us 
indicated by a stone. 
a5 returning to Haslemere I searched 
carefully but without success for a boundary 
stone at the contact spot of the counties 
Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire, and failed to 
hear of any tradition amongst old inhabitants 
of the former existence of such a stone. If one 
had been set up it is probable that it was 
destroyed when ironworks were established 
there in the sixteenth century. Is it known if 
the erection of a mark stone at the junction of 
three or more shires was compulsory ? 


E. W. Swanytoy. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


HE RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 
LONDON (clxxxi. 246).—It might be 
well to refer to Woodcock’s ‘Lives of Illus 
trious Lords Mayors and Aldermen of Lon- 
don,’ 1860. I have not access to the book at 
present, so cannot supply details, which I 

would have wished to do. 

W. H. QuarRReLt. 


SOURCE FOR THE CONCLUSION OF 

MELVILLE’S ‘ MOBY DICK’ (clxxxi. 
47, 80).—The ‘‘ folk tale’? remembered by 
the late Professor Robert S, Forsythe and 
told to Proressorn Massotr reminds one, in 
some of its details, of Campbell's ‘ Death- 
Boat of Heligoland ’ (1828) in which a band 
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of cadavers, dressed in shrouds, their eyes | 


aming with ‘‘ phosphorous light’’ are 
the night-surge of Heligo’s 
isle.’ Daniel B, Shumway in his study, 
‘Thomas Campbell and Germany ’ (‘ Schell- 
ing Anniversary Papers,’ New York, 1923), 
declares this legend to be of Scandinavian 


origin. 
— far a cry this is from the Southey 


and Melville boat-coffin accounts, it does 
suggest Professor Forsythe’s remembered 
story. 


CuarLes Durry. 
Cornell University. 


(je? WEDDING CUSTOM (clxxxi. 121).— 
The old-custom of scrambling for the 
bride’s garter might be alluded to in the 
passage quoted, but I rather suspect the 
author of ‘‘ Larry MacGee ”’ was led into a 
tautology by the need of rhyme for flocking, 
and that to throw up the stocking is a humor- 
ous way of describing a dance in which one 
throws up the stocking with the foot in it! 


T. O. M. 


TAINED GLASS IN AMERICA (clxxxi. 

121).—I think the firm of Louis Tiffany 
is perhaps most famous among American 
artists of this kind. Specimens of ancient 
painted glass are of course not very common 
in American collections, but there are some 
beautiful pieces in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York—and ceurely in other great 


museums. 
T. O. M. 


WARPLE WAY AND WORPLE ROAD 
(clxxxi. 133, 195).—These terms are 
used in Surrey and Middlesex ; Worple also, 
with Whapple in Sussex and Hants; all in- 
dicate bridle ways. 

Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic & Pro- 
vincial Words’ (1889) mentions Whapple- 
Way with that meaning; and quotes the 
curious Somerset name of Weeswai as meaning 
a bridle, 

The term ‘‘ wapple-gate ”’ is used to denote 
the gates in fences crossing bridle-paths, 
specially constructed to permit horses or cows 
to pass through, but not wide enough for 
wheeled vehicles. . 

This subject has been dealt with in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ on various occasions. In 1854 (1 S. ix. 
125) it was stated : — 

The Manor of Richmond has been the 
reperty of the Crown for many hundred years, 


and in all the old record and plans the green 
roads are called Warple Ways. 


There is still a Worple Way in Richmond 


(Surrey), but it is now an asphalted walk 
running parallel to a main thoroughfare. 

In 1883 (6 S. vii. 348) a correspondent at 
Isleworth, Middlesex, wrote that ‘‘ we have a 
Worple Road, also known as ‘ the Worples,” 

. . corrupted to ‘ the Whirlpools.’ ’’ 


G. M. 
IGURES OF SPEECH: v. AMPLIFICA- 
TION (clxxxi. 186).—The examples. 


given by Jane GREEN are pertinent as warn- 
ings to-day and must appeal to ee who 
has a pron | sense of style. Goldsmith pointed 
out in his essay on ‘Taste’ that ‘‘ nothing 
has been so often explained, and so little 
understood, as simplicity in writing.’’ The 
teaching of the eighteenth century led to an 
elaborate disguise and distortion of language. 
which was very useful for sentimentalists. 
All was art and affectation. Addison is- 
rightly famous for his grace of style but his 
desire, when he has written a sentence, to- 
produce a clause to balance it often adds 
nothing to the sense of what he is saying and 
even weakens it. The hopeless elongation of 
Lucian exhibits a fault from which he. 
suffered more in the century than any classic. 
Hie translators were all much too verbose and 
casual—partly, pee, because they had no 
clear idea of the original. Franklin was 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge and the 
same may be said of his Sophocles. There is, 
however, one instance of vigorous and success- 
ful amplification, Dryden’s paraphrase of the. 
Fortune Ode of Horace. It was a favourite 
with Thackeray and shines among the 
innumerable renderings of Horace, as the only 
one which has supplied familiar quotations. 
in English. 


A MELODIOUS LINE (clxxxi. 74, 152).— 


~ The question of the s as cacophonous is 
discussed by Platt in his two ingenious books, 
‘Byways in the Classics’ and ‘A Last 
Ramble in the Classics.’ He gives the line 
from Euripides but not that which includes. 
seven sigmas in the ‘ Edipus Tyrannus’ of 
Sophocles, 425. Here Tiresias, the prophet, 
is roused to anger and in fine form for- 
denunciation, so that the line may be marked 
as a hiss. Whatever the sensitive Greek view 
may have been, critics seem, as G. G. L. 
hints, to have discovered a fault which is. 
much less felt in English, We know from 
Johnson’s Life of Pope that ‘‘ the couplet by 
which he declared his own ear to be most 
gratified ’’ was this ‘ Duncaid,’ iii, 8: 


Lo, where Matis sleeps, etc. 
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Tennyson printed, in ‘In Memoriam,’ xcv: 
For underfoot the herb was dry, 


the unnatural noun struck me on a first 
reading, and still strikes me, as a flaw worse 
than “the grass was’’ would have been. 
Does anyone really feel a jolt in Keats’s 
perilous seas forlorn ’’? 

n Latin an artist like Virgil could write 
in Eclogue v. 6: 

Aspice ut antrum 

Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis ; 
and I presume that Horace did not wish to 
hiss at Augustus with the many s which start 
the Epistle to him, the first of the second 
book 


Platt has found a horrid jingle of m 
sounds in Cicero, ‘ De Oratore,’ i, end of c. 4: 

Quis non iure mivetur ex omni memoria 
aetatum, temporum, civitatum tam exiguum 
“oratorum numerum invenire? 

I feel in this passage the recurring r and 
wonder if, consciously or unconsciously, the 
best writers of Rome used it to make an 
impressive effect. It figures in Virgil’s 
‘‘yipae ulterioris amore’? and Horace’s 
‘*Quae caret ora cruore nostro”’? 


W. J. 


““ DESPICE FINEM (clxxxi. 34, 195).— 

The passage in the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ 
notice at the first reference runs: ‘‘ Mistress, 
‘ respice finem,’ respect your end; or rather 
.. . ‘beware the rope’s end’.’”? The Latin 
respice funem’’ occurs in Dekker’s ‘Satiro- 
mastix,’ and Nashe found it a useful pin to 
stick into Gabriel Harvey, the ropemaker’s 
son: ‘‘ Somewhat hee mutters of defamation 
and just commendation, and what a hell it 
is for him, that hath built his heaven in 
vaine-glory, to bee puld by the sleeve and 
bidde Respice funem, looke backe to his 
Fathers house’’ (McKerrow, ‘ Nashe,’ i. 


R. H. 


An inscription on a roof-beam in St. 
Mary’s Church, Beverley, runs as follows: 
‘Man in thy living love God above all thing 
and ever think at the beginning what shall 
come at the ending.’”” I am writing from 
memory and may have modernised the spell- 
ing. A verse in the book Ecclesiasticus con- 
tains very similar words of advice. 

W. E. Varan. 


. 
ac 


Barton on Humber. 


The Library. 


English Institute Annual, 1940. (Columbia 
University Press: Oxford University Preggy 
13s. 6d. net.) 


THE ten essays which compose this bookm 
range from Mr. W. H. Auden’s ‘ Mimesigam 
and Allegory’ by Mr. Walter L. Pforzheim 
mer’s ‘Copyright and Scholarship ’—from them 
theoretic, that is to say, to the practical, Mr 
Auden’s contentions—concerned with the 
tion of art to life as conceived here by one whom 
has beliefs of some kind, there by one who has 
none—are illustrated by Wagner and hime 
works, The illustration, though workedm 
out well, will not have, one imagines 
universal appeal. ‘The Poem as *amim 
Organism’ by Mr. Cleanth Brooks, Jr., is mum 
study of modern methods of criticism, by somal 
of which—with their insistence, for examplemm 
on the poet’s biography—the imaginativems 
unity’ of the poem tends to be obscuredaam 
Mr. William York Tindall argues, imum 
‘Scholarship and Literature’ that preciselya 
because contemporary literature is largelyam 
romantic and, as such, in some sort confusall 4 
it needs scholarship in the critic. Mr. Noma 
man Holmes Pearson in ‘ Literary Forms ants 
Types’ takes us once again to the consideraam 
tion of form in literature, and of the place of 
form in literary history. Mr. René Wellekigm 
‘Periods and Movements in _ Litera 
History ’ is, again, a study towards the beaee 
form into which to throw literary history. Waa 
do not think that Mr. Willard Thorp cam 
quite be said to have solved the ‘ Problem Gf 
Greatness,’ but -his criticisms of divers critiogm™ 
views on the subject will be found worth 
thinking over. Mr. Harry Hayden Clara 
writes on ‘ Intellectual History and Its Rela 
tion to a Balanced Study of American Literaam 
ture’; the paper goes to show that study Gi 
his religious and ethical ideas and of tag 
traditions which he has imbibed may well Bam 
of more importance for true understanding Om 
a poet, than study of his environment or Gm 
the events of his time. The essays offer Jaa 
one more example of the fascination whith™ 
generalisations exercise over the human ming 
The other three papers—each na 
and useful in its place—are Mr. Ral 
Thompson’s ‘The Popular Review and tim 
Scholarly Book’; Mr. Randolph G. Adamimm 
‘Who uses a Library of Rare Books? an 
Mr. Pforzheimer’s paper on Copyright. 
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